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EDITORIAL 


THe 1961 TRAVELING SUMMER SES- 
sion of the Organ Institute attained a 
new high level of summer study, more 
advanced than any heretofore available 
to American organists, The thorough, in- 
timate understanding of organ literature 
that is afforded by performance of it on 
instruments that were designed, built, 
and voiced with the requirements of this 
music prevailing as the dominant consid- 
eration, was augmented by master 
classes conducted by artists who regularly 
play and practice on these organs. As 
usual, the new enlightenment which in 
some cases was almost comparable to a 
religious “conversion,” was most gratify- 
ing. 


Forty organs were heard, played upon, 
and examined. These included most of 
the important restorations in Holland, 
Denmark, and Germany. In addition, the 
great works of leading contemporary 
builders were again even more promin- 
ently placed in the itinerary than ever 
before. These included several instruments 
each of Flentrop, Marcussen, Frobenius, 
von Beckerath, and Walcker, as well as 
individual examples of the work of other 
artist-builders. 


The visiting American organists heard 
a fellow American playing to European 
audiences when Arthur Howes played 
recitals at the Michaeliskirche in Liine- 
burg (where J.S. Bach was a choirboy) 
and at the Jakobikirche in Hamburg 
(where J.S. Bach applied for the position 
of organist in 1720 because of the Arp 
Schnitger organ there, which is still play- 
able, very much as in those days, since 
its restoration by Kemper & Sohn). 


The most enlightening and inspiring 
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experiences of the summer were the master 
classes conducted by Piet Kee at the 
Schnitger organ at the Laurenskerk in 
Alkmaar and the excellent Flentrop organ 
in the Maranathakerk in Amsterdam; by 
Louis Toebusch at another excellent Flen- 
trop organ in Breda; by Lief Thybo at the 
well-known Frobenius organ in the An- 
dreaskirche in Copenhagen; by 
Volker Gwinner at the von Beckerath 
restoration in the Johanniskirche at Liine- 
burg. Although members of the group 
had played various pieces on good Euro- 
pean organs previously, the criticisms 
and suggestions of these artists who spend 
their lives in intimate association with 
these organs brought the innumerable 
subtleties of Baroque organ literature into 
sharply high-lighted understanding. 


MODERN MACHINERY 


For making many parts of a pipe organ the 
use of modern, accurate machinery is impera- 


tive as it results in closer tolerances and 
lower costs. Constant research with produc- 
tion methods has resulted in the installation 
of many such machines which permit Casa- 
vant’s skilled craftsmen to produce better 


work more economically. 


Casavant Freres 


Designers and Builders of LIMITEE 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q., CANADA 


Volker Gwinner devoted an entire class 
session to the art of improvisation, of 
which he is one of Europe’s greatest mas- 
ters. His suggestions and instruction in 
this field were invaluable to anyone seek- 
ing to improve himself in this art. 

Worp HAS REACHED US THAT OTHER 
publications are printing articles against 
the tracker organ. It is difficult to under- 
stand how any person who is intelligent 
enough to write articles (or letters) can 

[Continued on page 19] 
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SOME ORGANS IN DUTCH CHURCHES: 
AN INFORMAL DIARY OF A MUSICAL JOURNEY 
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Il. WEST 

From Utrecht toward the West we took the old road by Montfoort alone the 
Hollandse IJssel, past the Goejanverwellesluis which divides the river into open and 
canalized waters, and through the town of Oudewater. This community used to have 
a very practical method of trying witches: a suspected woman was placed on the 
Heksenwaag, the public “witches scales,” and if she tipped the beam to a satisfactory 
extent she was acquitted—since it was well known that the substance of a true witch’s 
body was of airy lightness—and given a certificate. Visitors today can still weigh 
themselves and obtain a similar certificate for a slight fee, which perhaps goes to show 
that the inhabitants of Oudewater are no less practical now than in former times. 

Our first objective on this day was the Grote Kerk of Sint Jan at Gouda. This 
spacious church boasts the most beautiful stained glass anywhere in The Netherlands, a 
series of windows executed for the most part by the brothers Dirk and Wouter Crabeth 
toward the end of the sixteenth century. In the tower is a fine carillon, a common 
feature of church towers all over the country. The organ at Gouda is, to my mind, the 
greatest in Holland—which comes fairly close to saying the greatest in the world. 
It was built in 1732-36 by Jean Moreau; various alterations were made subsequently, 
and a thorough restoration was completed by Flentrop in 1958-60. Moreau was a 
Belgian, and Belgian-French influence is evident to some extent in the sound of the 
Gouda organ, though the technical construction is predominantly North-Netherlandish. 
It has the same largeness, the same qualities of firmness and nobility as the organ 
at Alkmaar, but along with this a certain roundness and flexibility in the tone which 
contrasts with the more austere character of the Alkmaar instrument. One might perhaps 
convey an idea of the difference by comparing the organ at Gouda to the style of 
Rubens and that at Alkmaar to the style of Rembrandt. The Gouda organ has the addi- 
tional advantage of being heard in a church of extraordinarily good acoustical proper- 
ties. 

Just outside Gouda on the way toward Rotterdam is a sight that probably cannot 
be matched in any other part of the world. Near the point where the new Gouda canal 
enters the river [Jssel one may see, within a space of not more than five hundred feet, 
four different levels of water. The road here runs along the Zuidplaspolder or droog- 
makerij (land formerly under water but now reclaimed). The drainage ditches in the 
polder are 15 to 20 feet below sea level; the small canal which surrounds the polder 
is 1 to 2 feet below sea level; then between this canal and the river dike is another 
narrow polder, with water at approximately sea level; and finally there is the open 
water of the [Jssel river itself, anywhere from sea level to 10 or 12 feet above, depend- 
ing on the state of the tides and the winds. Water is being continuously pumped from 
each of these levels to the next higher one until it finally enters the IJssel and is 
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carried out to sea. Here in one glance is a picture of the unceasing labor by which alone 
nearly half of the entire area of the Netherlands is kept habitable. A sense of the 
ever-present menace of the sea is forced upon one at the sight of the two gigantic 
emergency sluice gates that were installed in the [Jssel after the floods of 1953, 
when much of southwestern Holland was engulfed and at one time only a single dike 
stood between the North Sea and the city of Rotterdam. Fortunately, the peculiar com- 
bination of spring tides and strong western gales that caused those floods is not 
likely to recur often, but when it does the new sluices are there to cope with it. It 
has been necessary to close them only once since 1953. 

Just west of Rotterdam is the suburb of Schiedam, famous among other things 
as a center of the distilling industry. The Municipal Museum of Schiedam has a long 
and rather unusual history, having been in the late Middle Ages the guest house of a 
monastery and in the seventeenth century a Walloon Church, The Museum possesses 
a small one-manual organ with the usual divided stops, built in 1773 by Hendrik 
Herman Hess, brother of the more celebrated organist and organographer Joachim 
Hess. 

From Schiedam we proceeded through the new vehicular tunnel under the Maas 
to Dordrecht, where we played the organ in the Grote Kerk. Built in 1859 by W. H. 
Kam of Rotterdam, this instrument is housed in an exceptionally beautiful seventeenth- 
century case, which displays among other decorations the arms of the city of Dordrecht 
and those of several of its Burgemeesters. The organ is a Romantic one with a Classical 
scheme of construction. The sound in general is Classical but with Romantic details— 
for example, there are many soft stops. The grands jeux are good but the plein jeu 
is not equal to those at Alkmaar, Zwolle, or Gouda. 

Passing by the three-and-twenty windmills of Kinderdijk, we returned to Utrecht 
in time for an evening recital at the Cathedral by the regular organist Stoffel van 
Viegen—the first of a summer series of fifteen in that city. The present organ, the 
work of the brothers Johan and Jonathan Batz of Utrecht, was built in 1825-31, but 
it incorporates several hundred pipes from its predecessor, constructed in 1570 by 
Peter Jansz de Swart of Utrecht.'! It is a very satisfying instrument for sound, though 
not quite in a class with the best Dutch organs. 


Ill. SOUTH 


The Roman Catholic church in the village of Jutfaas, a suburb of Utrecht, pos- 
sesses an organ in a handsome case of flamboyant Gothic style.!* The organ originally 
housed in this case was constructed by Jan van Covelen about 1520 for the “Nieuwe 
Zijdskapel” in Amsterdam, where it was played by Sweelinck’s pupil Antonie van 
Noord. Van Noord was the composer of a number of chorale variations which con- 
stitute the most important Dutch organ music after Sweelinck and which are now in 
process of being published in a new edition. The manuals of the original organ had a 
compass F G A - g” a”, as can be seen in van Noord’s compositions, The case was 
sold around 1890 to a dealer, from whom the church at Jutfaas acquired it about ten 
years later. The present organ is new except for the case, and is without interest. 


11Vente, Die brabanter Orgel, pp. 194-95 and Pl. 19 opp. p. 64. 
12]}lustration, op. cit., Pl. 8 opp. p. 36. 
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The most impressive surviving example of Gothic church architecture in The 
Netherlands is the Roman Catholic Basilica of St. Jan at ’s-Hertogenbosch'* (Illustra- 
tion 9). The present organ of 4 manuals and pedals, 72 stops and 6013 pipes, with 
electropneumatic action, is the largest in The Netherlands. Dedicated in 1953 after 
thoroughgoing restoration and new construction by L. Verschueren of Heijthuijsen, it 
includes many pipes from its predecessors;'* four ranks on the Great, for example, 
and three on the Bovenwerk, date from 1618. Two large towers at the left and right 
of the front were originally not pedal towers but contained pipes of the downward 
extension to F, on the Great (thus 24’ pipes). The case is elaborately carved. (Illus- 
tration 10). In both general structure and details the organ is characteristic of the 
modern Romantic style, excelling in solo stops and soft combinations rather than so- 
lidity and color of the ensemble. 

The church of St. Anna at Hintham, a suburb of Den Bosch, has a one-manual 
organ without independent pedal, built probably around 1780. The case is ornamented 
with remarkable wood carvings of musical instruments (Illustration 11). We played 
many pieces by the Belgian A. Kerckhoven (1627-1702) on this instrument, which is 
ideal for such music. 

After a pleasant, leisurely drive along one of the ubiquitous Dutch canals, busy 
as always with freight boats plying in both directions, we came to the fifteenth-century 
church of St. Lambertus at Helmond. The organ now here was built in 1771 for the 
Abbey of Averbode by G. Robustelly of Liége. St. Lambertus bought it in 1822, and 
it underwent considerable changes when it was rebuilt in 1862. A thorough restoration 
was made by Verschueren in 1954, using nearly all the old pipes and adding a few 
new ranks (Illustration 12). In its present state this organ is undoubtedly one of the 
best of the larger organs in Southern Holland.*® 

Our last visit was to the church of St. Servatius at Schijndel. The instrument in 
this church is a good example of the nineteenth-century Romantic organ, though not 
of the French type. It is excellent for Mendelssohn and very good for César Franck. It 
was built in 1852 by F. C. Smits of Reek and restored in 1959 by Vermeulen of Weert. 


ENVOI 


The organs named above were selected by Dr. Vente, out of many possibilities, to 
show a sampling of interesting Dutch instruments from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries. Among the notable omissions, of course, were the new organ at the Grote 
Kerk in Rotterdam and the celebrated Haarlem organ of St. Bavo’s—the latter was 
in the course of rebuilding and restoration by the firm of Marcussen at Abenra, 
Denmark. Nevertheless, the tour was more than sufficient to give an impressive idea 
of the rich and varied treasures which The Netherlands possesses in its church organs. 


18This mouth-filling name of the capital city of the province of Noord Brabant 
means “The Duke’s Wood” (French “Bois-le-Duc”’). It is usually shortened in speak- 
ing, and frequently in writing, to Den Bosch; similarly, ’s-Gravenhage (‘The 
Count’s Hedge’) becomes Den Haag. 

4A detailed description of the organ and its predecessors, by A. Bouman, is given 
in an illustrated brochure of 28 pages published at ’s-Hertogenbosch in 1953 under 
the title “Orgel in de Kath. Basiliek van St. Jan, ’s Hertogenbosch.”” Bouman’s 
essay was published also separately: Het grote orgel in de St. Jansbasiliek te ’s- 
Hertogenbosch (Heijthuijsen, 1953): also in De Praestant (Tongerloo, 1953/54). 
15M. A. Vente, “De orgels van de St. Lambertuskerk te Helmond,” in Brabantia 4 
(’s-Hertogenbosch, 1955), pp. 197-222. 
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JOHN FESPERMAN 
RHYTHMIC ALTERATION IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH KEYBOARD MUSIC 


[Continued] 


Even if one accepts the rather general precepts of Couperin for “notes inégales,” 
they are not easily applied in practice, because the information given by both Couperin 
and other writers of the period is not complete enough to cover every eventuality 
which the performer encounters in the music. But the general principle is that consecu- 
tive eighth notes are to be played “louré” (long-short) with the first and third slightly 
longer than the second and fourth. If this inequality is not desired in a particular piece 
or passage, Couperin indicated this by some such expression as “croches égales,” 

“marqué,” “martelée,” “mouvement décidé,” “détacher.” “Mesuré,” contrary to 

Thurston Dart’s explanation (in Interpretation of Music, page 81), does not have 
the same connotation but enjoins the performer to observe carefully a regular beat 
rather than adopting a freer style. 

In performances with “notes inégales,” what is the proportion of inequality recom- 
mended? As early as 1690, Jullien says in the preface of his organ pieces, “I have 
put dots after the first eighth notes only in the piece in folio 51 [which is in stepwise 
motion according to Borrel], to serve as an example for dotting the others the same way, 
more or less lightly according to the movement which is required.” (Italics mine.) The 
earlier reference to St.-Lambert is relevant here, “C’est au godt 4 déterminer si elles 
doivent étre peu ou beaucoup inégales.” Although 1775 is rather late, as far as 
Couperin’s music is concerned, Engramelle, writing at this time, says (according to 
Borel in his 1931 article) that the proportion can easily vary between (“{ and 

er 7 ; he goes on to say that the proportions of 3 to 5, 2 to 5 (especially for menuets), 

and even 7 to 12 and 5 to 12 are possible. In 1736, La Chapelle writes that “in four-beat 
signatures, sixteenth notes are arranged a little after this fashion: J}J] = [FJ] . One 
waits on the first and passes the second quickly, but when they are dotted, one waits 
a little longer: That is why I said ‘a little after this fashion.’ ” Clearly, the tempo, 
spirit, and texture of the passage in question influenced the proportion of inequality 
within the bounds of “le bon goat.” 

A second manner of performance with inequality seems also to have been adopted 
in French music, that of shortening the first and lengthening the second notes in 
stepwise passages. This is mentioned by Sancta Maria (1565), is suggested by 
Frescobaldi in his preface, and now is sometimes called “lombard rhythm.” Couperin 
seems to have invented a sign for this, which is a slur with a dot outside it, used 
over groups of two stepwise notes. ( ad ) In his table at the beginning of his Piéces 
de clavecin, he explains that this sign means that the second note must be more “ap- 
puyé” (“leaned upon” or “insisted upon”). 

A frustrating aspect of this convention is that Couperin uses this sign in Volumes 
One and Two (1713 and 1717) but not in Volumes Three and Four (1722 and 1730). 
It does not appear at any time in the instrumental music; its brief use and disappear- 
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ance are unexplained. In Volumes Three and Four, he continues to use a slur over pairs 
of notes (without the dot) and Mellers thinks this means the same as the slur with dot 
in the earlier volumes. The present writer, in checking the four volumes, found that the 
actual notation of a short followed by a long note ({_(*) occurs only one time (in “Les 
Folies,” Volume Three—hardly enough to suggest that Couperin gave up the slur-with- 
dot sign in favor of writing out the notation. Although it is possible that he meant 
che same thing by both the signs, the writer inclines to the feeling that the slur alone 
(which occurs along with the slur-with-dot in Volumes One and Two) is more likely to 
mean an exaggerated legato.’ In performance, this could conceivably result (in the 
effort to produce the legato) in a slightly earlier depression of the second note, thus 
suggesting the other sign! 

A third convention, which apparently was typical of German music (because it 
is continually mentioned by such writers as Quantz, C. P. E. Bach, et cetera) as well 
as of French music, was that of treating a dotted eighth and sixteenth so that the 
eighth was longer than three-fourths of the beat and the sixteenth shorter than one- 
fourth. This is the famous “French overture rhythm” of Lully and is suggested by the 
reference above to La Chapelle when he says “But when they are pointed, they are 
held a little longer.” 

A confusing point which is inadvertently not clarified in Dart, Dolmetsch, and 
other modern writers has to do with inequality in allemandes. It is generally stated 
(in the present day) that inequality does not apply to allemandes, This may be due 
to a misreading of St.-Lambert, when he says in his Principes de clavecin (1702): 

“However, this inequality of several eighth notes one after the other is not 
observed in pieces which have four-beat signatures: as, for example, in allemandes, 
because of the slowness of the movement. Then the inequality falls on the sixteenths, 
if there are any.” (Italics mine.) In other words, eighth notes are not unequal in 
allemandes, because of their slowness, but sixteenth notes are, “if there are any.” 

Another important convention had to do with which note values were treated 
unequally in a given time signature. Since tempo was partly determined by the time 
signature in eighteenth-century French music, this distinction becomes significant. 
Borrel says, almost with relief, that “it is very remarkable that, up to the Revolution, 
all of the theorists are in accord on this subject” (in his 1931 article). Here is his 
table, compiled from the directions of the different writers of the period: 


Notes INEGALES Mesures 

Blanches ( J ) 3/1 

Noires ou croches blanches ( f> F ) 3 /2 

Croches ( } ) 2, 3, 3/4, 6/4, 9/4, 12/4, 
Doubles croches ( } ) 2/4, 3/8, 4/8, 6/8, 9/8, 12/8, C 
Triples croches ( § ) 3/16, 4/16, 9/16, 12/16. 


Mellers, basing his summary on Borrel’s investigation of Loulié, Couperin, 
St.-Lambert, and other eighteenth-century writers, attempts to catalog the situations 


TRameau, in his table of ornaments given in his Piéces de clavecin (published in 1724 
and reprinted in 1731) says, “A slur which embraces two different notes indicates 
that the finger should not be raised from the first until the second has been struck.” 
In other words, what is now referred to as a “super legato.” 
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in which notes, normally played unequally (in accordance with the general principles 
discussed in this essay), were to be played equally, as follows: (1) when mixed with 
notes of shorter value; (2) when lines do not move by stepwise motion and especially 
in arpeggios; (3) when such directions as “notes égales,” “détachez”, or “martelées” 
appear or when the tempo is marked “mouvement décidé” or “marqué”; (4) when 
there are dots or short vertical marks above the notes;* (5) when there are many rests; 
(6) when syncopations occur; (7) in accompanying parts; (8) when repetitions of the 
same note occur; (9) in music of other countries; (10) when there are triplets. 

Two situations, mentioned by Quantz as demanding equal playing of notes 
otherwise played unequally (but not mentioned by French writers), are also cited by 
Mellers: (1) when the tempo is very fast; (2) when there is a slur over groups of 
four, six, or eight notes. 

An especially curious custom was the occassional use of “croches blanches’”® or 
white notes for eighths and sixteenths'? ( J §). These, as noted in the table on page 
17, are sometimes played unequally. Whether there are other important rhythmic 
conventions associated with “croches blanches” is somewhat of an enigma. Arger (in 
her chapter on tempo in Les agréments et le rbythme) suggests that either use implies 
a slower tempo. She later quotes a rather late French writer, Choquel, who in 1762, 
speaking of 3/2 time signature, said, “The white eighth notes are sometimes used in 
this sort of signature in order not to use quarter notes when it is a question of dividing 
the half notes in relation to the song. This is the practice adopted by M. Clérambault 
in his cantata about Alphée and Aréthuse, which is the sort of place one expects to 
find these kinds of eighth notes.” Performancewise, the present writer finds that in 
such music as Couperin’s “Les Folies frangaises” a rather slow tempo makes sense in 
the places where “croches bianches” are employed.** 

Another significant item, to which more attention is being paid now than in the 
earlier part of the century, is that of the instruments associated with eighteenth-century 
music. Experience with Couperin’s Piéces de clavecin both suggests his well-deserved 
fame as a performer and impresses the present-day player with their perfect idiomatic 
affinity for the harpsichord. Not only the proper execution of ornamentation, but also 
the use of sonorities which might sound thick on the piano, the variations of legato 
touch, and the subtleties of rhythmic alterations, as well, fall into place more easily 
with an appropriate instrument. Fortunately, two eighteenth-century harpsichords have 
been available to the writer during the course of his study of Couperin, one made 
by Jacob Kirkman of London and another, to be discussed below, by the same builder 
who made an instrument for Couperin himself. 

Couperin makes some salient remarks about the harpsichord and its limitations 


8It should be noted that a dot over a note in eighteenth-century French music did 
not mean staccato, but that such notes are to be played equally. A short vertical 
mark was used to indicate staccato and even playing. 

®As used, for example, in “La Fidelité” and “La Langueur” in “Les Folies frangaises, 
ou les dominos,” Volume III, Piéces de clavecin. 

10Since “croche” is the French term for “eighth note,” it is singular that “croche 
blanche” refers not only to eighths but also to sixteenths. 

11In general, a longer (white) note value implied a slower tempo. Hence, a “white 
eighth note” (croche blanche) indicated that the tempo would be slower than when 
regular black eighth notes were used. In the same sense, 3/2 would be slower than 
3/8 as a time signature. 
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in L’Art de toucher le clavecin: “To conclude remarks about playing the harpsichord, 
in general: my feeling is that the character appropriate to it should not be violated. 
Passage work, arpeggios, carried by the hand, lutelike things, syncopations, ought to 
be preferred to those which are full of held-out places or too many grave [serious?] 
notes. It is necessary to have perfect communication when one performs; all the 
ornaments must be precise; things composed of arpeggios ought to be very equal; and 
by an imperceptible shading . . .” He goes on to say that one must be fastidious about 
instruments and that great care should be exercised to see that they are well quilled. 
In the preface to Book One of his Piéces de clavecin, where he discusses the performance 
of his music, he quietly remarks, “As for me, I prefer to be moved rather than 
astounded.” The performer will do well to remember that the harpsichord is capable 
of rather slight dynamic differences (except with the changing of registers) and that 
such subtleties as the rhythmic alterations discussed above become all the more im- 
portant—for the harpsichord, like the organ, depends more than most instruments on 
judicious regard for sound duration for effective articulation and rhythmic life. 

The great maker of harpsichords, who built at least one instrument for Couperin 
(as recorded in the inventory at his death) was Nicolas Blanchet (d. 1731), together 
with his son Francois Etienne (ca. 1705 - ca. 1774.17 The names of these two 
appear on the Blanchet instrument, one of two authentic ones known to exist, on which 
recordings have been made in connection with this essay. It is owned by Charles 
Fisher of Framingham, Massachusetts, and was made in 1730. Francois Etienne was 
maker to the King after 1756,'° the tutor of Pascal Taskin, who succeeded him.* 


The Blanchet instrument owned by Mr. Fisher has been carefully restored and 
may fairly be said to represent, as nearly as any instrument of such an age, the sounds 
which Couperin had at his disposal when he wrote his four books of clavecin pieces. 
Like many eighteenth-century keyboard instruments, it had a rather perilous history 
before it found its present sympathetic home in the United States. In the early twentieth 
century, the firm of Pleyel in Paris was engaged to repair it; their alterations, which 
included steel braces inside the case and probably the replacement of quills with 
leather, were altogether unfortunate. After the war, the instrument found its way into 
the hands of the well-known London collector, Raymond Russell, who engaged Hugh 
Gough of London to undo the Pleyel reparations. Although the instrument was not 
at this time completely restored, it at least approached its original state again. The 
steel braces were removed, slides mended and adjusted, soundboard repaired, and the 
instrument generally put in playing condition. It was then lent by Mr. Russell to the 
Fenton House Museum in London, where the author saw it in the summer of 1956. 
At this time, the first documentary recordings were made of it, with the assistance 
of its present owner, Mr. Fisher. 


As the instrument now stands, it has its original keyboards (ebony naturals and 


124 grandson of Francois Etienne, Armand Francois Nicolas Blanchet (1763-1818) 
was also a harpsichord maker. 

13Boalch, D., Makers of the Harpsichord and Clavichord, page 8. 

14There are three “full-size” Taskin harpsichords in existence, one in Paris (1769), 
the property of a Mlle. Guerville; one in the Belle Skinner collection at Yale 
University (1778); one in London, the property of Mr. Raymond Russell (1769), 
interestingly inscribed, “Pascal Taskin éléve de Blanchet.” 
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white ivory sharps), slides and jacks, while Mr. Fisher has restored as nearly as 
possible the green and gold paint on the case, requilled it (with both quill and plastic), 
and repaired cracks in the wood. Fortunately, the soundboard was not ruined, although 
badly cracked, and is still intact. The lid retains an elegant mural in a style reminiscent 
of Boucher, although the artist is unidentified. (Mr. Fisher suggests Natoire, a Parisian 
artist contemporary with the manufacture of the instrument.) 

What were the resources of the harpsichord which Couperin knew when he wrote 
his harpsichord pieces? The present Blanchet is as near a perfect prototype as is likely 
to be found: The upper keyboard has an eight-foot stop, while the lower has an eight- 
and a four-foot register; coupling is accomplished by pulling the upper keyboard out 
a distance of about an inch and a half; the registers are controlled by brass knobs 
on either side of the upper keyboard. There are no lute or buff stops or other provisions 
for special effects, only the sound of the three sets of strings. 

But what a sound! Because of the thinness of the soundboard (about 3/8”), the 
length of the instrument (94), and the light construction of the frame and case, the 
harpsichords of Blanchet produced great clarity in the bass, richness in the middle 
and treble registers, and were characterized by a brilliance and incisiveness quite 
unlike the works of the English builder, Kirkman, or the earlier Flemish builders, Hans 
and Andreas Ruckers. 

These characteristics of the Couperin instrument are of interest not for antiquarian 
reasons, but because they cast light on the appropriate sound which the music requires 
and for their relevance to the player’s use of the instrument. 

The octave span of the Fisher Blanchet is 6 1/4”, typical of the French instruments 
of the period, while its keys are somewhat shorter than those of some other contem- 
porary instruments. Its range is from FF to F’’, one note higher than the range often 
provided; incidentally, on this particular instrument, inspection of the construction 
has shown that the maker added the top F after he had begun construction of the 
instrument, rather than including it as a part of his original plan, suggesting that he 
was perhaps (according to Mr. Fisher) in the process of expanding his own ideas 
about the optimum size and range. 

Of special import for the player, and particularly so in view of the nature of the 
French music associated with such a harpsichord, is the fact that the inertia in the 
action of French instruments was less than in English instruments of the period. A 
comparison between two instruments will show that the English instrument has an 
action which is twice as heavy as the French one! In view of the delicate and involved 
ornamentation required by Couperin and other French composers, this characteristic 
makes very good sense. One is reminded of Couperin’s remark that “An instrument 
must be well quilled, although some players are too insensitive to tell the difference.1® 

The importance of a good action is perhaps a factor which is not emphasized 
enough in the present day. On the Blanchet instrument, the speed with which a key 
is depressed does affect the sound which results, especially the way it begins. Good 
legato playing, careful articulation, and subtle dynamic differences implied in rhythmic 
alterations come to have meaning on such an instrument, And the French regard 
for stylized nuance makes an understanding of the authentic instrument essential for 


15In L’Art de toucher le clavecin. 
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the best perfomance of the music of Couperin. Because of its excellent present condition 
and its unique position as a model of classic proportions, the Fisher-Blanchet instrument, 
especially from the standpoint of the player, has a place among the most important 
eighteenth-century harpsichords in existence. It is perhaps the most musically valuable 
of all. 


It is a good thing to begin, after many years of neglect, to appreciate more deeply 
the creations of such a master as the clavecinist from Versailles. The rewards are 
contained in the music and they justify the effort required to gain access to them. 
Wilfred Mellers puts the case persuasively when he concludes an initial chapter on 
Couperin’s life: 

“It may be that Couperin’s civilization seems hopelessly remote from the problems 
with which we are preoccupied. If so, that is not anything for us to be proud about. 
He still stands as a criterion; he serves as a reminder of things we are rapidly forget- 
ting . . . Couperin’s culture was a minority culture, and it was doomed from the start; 
many things about it were foolish, and some were wicked. This does not alter the fact 
that it entailed values and standards which no serious conception of civilization can 


afford to ignore .. .” 


[Continued from page 3] 
possibly object to them, Almost everyone 
who has examined and played upon a 
modern tracker organ has been converted, 
while concert artists who have prepared 
and played entire programs on them have 
become evangelists of the new religion. 

There is, apparently, a writer who an- 
nounces himself as a scientist, who pro- 
poses fractions of seconds and inches as 
part of his proof that the modern tracker 
organ cannot sound differently with 
varied key descent. Statistics, figures, 
fractions, etcetera, can be used to prove 
anything. For example, it can be logically 
proven that anyone reading these lines 
can never leave the room in which he is 
now sitting. If he should attempt to do 
so, he would find that in order to reach 
the door he would first have to traverse 
one half the distance from the chair to 
the door. Having done so, to go the rest 
of the way it will again be necessary for 
him to traverse half of the remaining 
distance, after which he will again be 
obliged first to cover half of the remain- 
ing distance, and so on ad infinitum, so 
that it will be impossible for him to go 


all the way. Such reasoning is obviously 
fallacious, but some people engage in it 
nevertheless. 

This is all reminiscent of the country 
man at the municipal zoo for the first 
time, who, after staring in open-mouthed 
wonder for some time at the giraffe, said, 
“There ain’t no such animal.” If these 
critics have ears which are truly musical, 
they can usually hear the difference be- 
tween electric-action organs and _ tradi- 
tional organs. They are invited to visit 
Mount Calvary Church in Baltimore, 
where any one of several organists can 
quickly demonstrate the qualities of a 
modern tracker organ, including tones 
which begin with an accent and tones 
which do not. 

Incidentally, the most indignant ob- 
jectors claim for themselves scientific 
knowledge which they evidently feel is 
unknown to others, especially the poor, 
benighted protagonists of the modern 
tracker organ. In this connection, it is 
interesting to observe that Mr. Charles 
Fisk, the organbuilder chiefly responsible 
for the new Mount Calvary tracker organ 

[Continued on page 22] 
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APPENDIX 


Couperin's REFERENCES TO “LE BON Gout’? 


In the preface to Volume I, Piéces de clavecin: 


“The harpsichord is perfect insofar as extended sound is concerned, and brilliant 
by itself; but, since its sounds may not be increased or diminished, I am always grateful 
to those who by an infinite art sustained by taste, are able to make this instrument 
susceptible to expression . . .” 

“I have tried to perfect their discoveries; their works are due to excellent taste.” 


2. In the preface to Volume II, Piéces de Clavecin (speaking of L’Art de toucher le 
clavecin) : 


. very useful in general, but absolutely indispensable for executing my pieces 
in the taste [style?] appropriate to them.” 

3. In the preface to Volume III, Piéces de clavecin (speaking of executing ornaments) : 
“.. . and they will never make a certain impression on persons of true taste unless 
all that I have marked is observed to the letter, without adding or taking away any- 
thing.” 

4. In the preface to L’Art de toucher le clavecin: 

“I believe that I am giving some rather clear notions (of the style [taste?] appro- 
priate to this instrument) to be approved by clever people and to aid those who wish 
to become so.” 

5. In the text of LArt de toucher le clavecin: (“Plan de cette methode"):* “The 
position of the body, that of the hands, the ornaments which . . .; and what I have 
interposed in the way of observations for playing with taste, are parts of this work.” 

“It is sure that a certain melody, a certain passage, done in a certain fashion, 
produces in the ear of a person of taste a different effect.” 


(“Petite dissertation, sur la maniére de doigter . . .”) : 


“With regard to the suspension! It is hardly used except in tender and slow pieces. 
The silence which precedes the note on which it is intended must be governed by the 
taste of the person who executes it.” 


(“Examinons donc d’ott vient cette contrariété!”) : 


“With regard to tender pieces which are played on the harpsichord, it is good 
not to play them quite as slowly as one does on other instruments; this is because of 
the short duration of its sounds. The tempo and taste (style?) give an indication, more 
or less, of slowness.” 


(“Observations” [on the preludes in L’Art de toucher . . .]): 


“Finally, base your playing on the good taste of today, which is incomparably 
better than the old.” 


1Translations by J. F. 
2Parenthetical title indicates subtitle in L’Art de toucher... 
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Majestic tone . . . instant response . . . fine blending of voices . . . 
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7 Designed to fit into limited space, this instrument has two full 

* keyboards and full pedal board. The pipes are completely enclosed, 

with blower built in . . . no extras, no wiring, no tinwork. The 
purchaser can select the wood finish that best suits his taste. 


If, because of lack of space or finances, you or your church have 
been deprived of the musical perfection which only a real pipe organ 
can give, find out about Wicks new Forward “3”. 


Write today for information. No obligation. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF MOUNT CALVARY’S HISTORY 
JOHN D. KILBOURNE 


Sk genesis of Mount Calvary Church, like that of all churches of 
Baltimore, and indeed, northern Maryland, lies in the historic parish 
of Saint Paul’s. Unlike Saint Paul's, whose roots go back to the Estab- 
lishment of 1692, Mount Calvary owes its inception directly to the 
expanding industrial development of Baltimore in the mid-Nineteenth 
Century. In 1842, Dr. Wyatt, Rector of Saint Paul's reported to the 
Convention of the Diocese his conviction that a new parish was needed 
in the rapidly-growing northwestern portion of Baltimore, where at that 
time there was no Episcopal church. With little encouragement except 
that of his own initiative, Dr. Wyatt then proceeded to supply this need. 
With the financial help of some of the women’s organizations of Saint 
Paul's, Dr. Wyatt rented a warehouse on the north side of Franklin Street, 
between Howard and Eutaw Streets, and securing the services of the Rev. 
Matthias L. Forbes, proceeded with the organization of the chapel that 
by the next year became Mount Calvary Church. 


On the Feast of Saint Ignatius in 1843, the organizational meeting of 
the embryo parish was held, and by March the metes and bounds m1 the 
parish were established. In May of the same year the congregation of 
Mount Calvary was admitted at the Diocesan Convention as an auton- 
omous parish. The first Rector after this official recognition was the 
Reverend John W. Hoffman. In December of that year the property 
upon which the church is still located was given to the parish. 


Undaunted by the usual difficulties and weaknesses of a new parish, the 
first thought of the congregation was the provision of a proper church. 
Robert Cary Long, architect of the Franklin Street Presbyterian Church and 
Saint Alphonsus Roman Catholic Church, designed the present building, 
which, however, has been ‘somtewhat altered in interior appearance. On 
10 September 1844 Bishop Whittingham laid the cornerstone of the 
church, which was consecrated by him on 19 February 1846. As to the 
intentions of the clergy and people of Mount Calvary from its earliest 
period, Bishop Whittingham’s diary for 12 June 1844 speaks clearly: “Six 
in the morning. I said Morning Prayer in the place of worship then 
occupied by the Congregation of Mount Calvary Church in Baltimore, 
that being the commencement of a daily morning service (italics, the 
Bishop's) at that hour..." In reporting the consecration of the 
church, the Bishop said, ‘On Thursday, the 19th, I consecrated Mount 
Calvary Church, Baltimore. The presence of twenty of the clergy in their 
surplices, and of a dense crowd of worshippers, gave additional interest to 
the solemnities with which this beautiful edifice was set apart to the sacred 
purposes for which it is so admirably fitted. There are larger, more costly, 
and more splendid churches in Baltimore, but there is none, in my judge- 
ment, so well adapted to make the worshipper feel that he must [be 
reverent], for he is in the house of GOD..." At this time, Bishop 
Whittingham was a member of the parish of Mount Calvary, and indeed, 
served as its rector for some time. This church is appropriately known 
as “The Bishop's Church.” 


Mount Calvary’s history, subsequently, is a long and varied one. It is 
impossible here to name the Godly priests who have administered the 
Sacraments and served as Pastors through one hundred-twenty years. 
From the first, the devotion of the church to the sacramental life has been 
notably prominent, not only in the Diocese, but in the nation. Indeed, 
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one of the prime considerations laid on the architect was the construction 
of a “God-centered Church,” that is, one whose focal point is that altar 
where the Holy Mass would reverently and frequently be celebrated. This, 
at a time when most churches had relegated the ‘Holy Table’’ to an 
obscure and subservient position. 


From the construction of the church until the rectorship of Father 
Thomas Richey (1858-1861), Mount Calvary consolidated its gains, 
enlarged the church, and strengthened its position as a bulwark of the 
Faith. During most of this time, Mount Calvary was the only church in 
the city offering a weekly Mass, on Sundays. Throughout this period, 
Bishop Whittingham offered glowing reports of Mount Calvary in his 
annual statements to the Diocesan Convention. After the departure of 
Father Richey, to become Professor of Ecclesiastical History at General 
Theological Seminary in New York, the rectorship was filled by a number 
of locum tenans, whose work, however, reflected the staunch churchman- 
ship and devotion of their predecessors. 


In 1863, Father Alfred A. Curtis, later Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Wilmington, became rector, at the same time acting as secretary to Bishop 
Whittingham. Through the Grace of God, in 1868, was established the 
present tradition of daily Mass, to the Glory of God, and for the benefit 
of the Faithful. Never since that time has Mass ceased being said daily 
in this House. Mount Calvary was the first Episcopal parish in this 
country to re-establish the ancient custom. 


With the Rectorship of Father Curtis began the flowering of Mount 
Calvary; a glory, to be sure, often born out of tribulation and disappro- 
bation. Inevitably, in the context of the times, the clergy and congrega- 
tion frequently were in conflict with the latitudinarianism then rampant in 
the Church. Not only the church periodicals, but also the secular press 
of that day bear witness to the controversies which swept about the 
Catholic devotion manifested at Mount Calvary. But out of it all came 
strength that brought about the establishment of Saint Mary’s Chapel 
(1873), the Convent of the All Saints’ Sisters of the Poor (1873), the 
Sisters of Saint Mary’s and All Saints (1876), Saint Mary's Home for 
Boys, Saint Katherine’s Chapel (1891), and numerous schools, notably 
the Donaldson School (1906). The part played in these endeavours by 
the members of various religious orders is unique in the history of the 
American Church. This caliien is presently continued by the Sisters of 
the Holy Nativity, who came to Mount Calvary in 1917. 


Around the present historic altar of Mount Calvary is grouped a com- 
munion of Saints, Confessors and Witnesses whose memory will forever 
fortify God’s work here. Among those whose Masses have been offered 
here might be mentioned Fathers James O. Huntington (O.H.C.) and 
Edward M. Benson (S.S.J.E.), and Bishop Charles C. Grafton of Fond 
du Lac. In more recent times, the rectorships of Fathers Robert H. Paine 
and William A. McClenthan have continued that good work which is the 
hope and joy of us all. 


Mount Calvary in the Year of Our Lord 1961 stands firmly for the tenets 
of the faith once delivered to the Saints. Its sacramental life is a full one, 
with the traditions and practice of the Western Church the bedrock upon 
which it is based. With the help of God we will pass it on to our suc- 
cessors not one whit diminished. 
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THE ORGAN 


B pene Organ Movement began in the early years of this century when a 
number of European organists began to feel that the organs on which 
they played were unsuitable for the music of Bach and other great seven- 
teenth-and eighteenth-century masters of the organ. Prominent among 
the protagonists of reform was Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the great medical 
missionary. 


Organ evolution during the nineteenth century had developed an 
instrument with heavy, massive tone, lacking the color and transparency 
that is needed for the performance of contrapuntal (polyphonic) music. 
Its pipes spoke without any accent, and its pneumatic ion electric action 
placed the organist at some distance from them and deprived him of con- 
trol over their speech. 


The superiority of the fine old organs still existing in Europe, especially 
those built by Arp Schnitger and Gottfried Silbermann, was easily recog- 
nized. Accordingly, it was decided, at several congresses of organists 
and organbuilders, that there should be a return to the traditional organ- 
building practices represented by these classic examples of copnlvelies 
art. The Schnitger organs in the Jakobikirche at Hamburg and in the 
Laurenskerk at Alkmaar had great influence on the leaders of the Organ 
Movement, and offered splendid examples to be followed. 


Electro-pneumatic action was discarded and was replaced by older, 
direct mechanical (“‘tracker’’) action in which an extension of each key 
ye a valve to admit wind to the pipes. Along with tracker action the 
old type windchest was re-established. It is known as a slider chest, 
because sliding thin strips of wood (or plastic), tightly fitted into the top 
of the chest, open or close the holes in which the pipes stand. In this 
type of windchest hinged pallet valves, operated by the keys, admit wind 
to separate note channels below all the pipes of each note. 


The very brief instant of time that is required for the wind to fill this 
note channel makes it possible to voice the pipes in a way which is quite 
different from the voicing of pipes that must speak on electro-pneumatic 
windchests which instant aves the full pressure of wind into the pipe. 
The first sound to come fom a pipe in a tracker organ is produced by a 
little less than the full pressure. It is therefore possible, and musically 
desirable, to allow the pipes to speak in the natural way, with a light burst 
of wind, a slightly explosive attack, at the beginning of each note, called 
a “chiff.” It is like a consonant preceding a vowel. 


With tracker action the organist’s finger must open the pallet valve 
against the resistance of the chest wind, so that light wind-pressure is 
necessary. Light wind-pressure is also favorable to the development of a 
pleasing, more “human,” quality of tone. 


Although the works of the old master organbuilders were accepted as 
models for the Organ Movement, the modern builders were not content 
to build exact imitations. They were determined to build organs that 
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would meet the requirements of modern times, and to utilize modern 
materials and science so as to improve upon the old models whenever 
possible. Plastics, li oe metals, and plywood, all of which are 
impervious to the effects of atmospheric changes, are now generously 
used. Organ cases, always considered essential by the great Builders of 
the past, are again being constructed as an integral part of the organ. 
They have been re-designed so as to enhance their acoustic function. 


Above all, the greatest modern improvement over the old tracker organs 
is the redesigning of the key action system in a way that makes the key 
touch very light. It is no longer necessary for organists to develop super- 
human strength in their fingers. The “tae stows of many new tracker 
organs offer such light resistance that it is comparatively easy for an 
organist to control the velocity of key descent. Just as a pianist depresses 
the keys rapidly for forte and slowly for piano, an organist can now depress 
the keys rapidly to obtain the maximum accent or ‘‘chiff,”” and slowly for 
the minimum accent, for a gentle, easy beginning of tone. 


The new organ in Mount Calvary Church is an Andover-Flentrop, and 
is typical of the instruments made by Mr. Flentrop and other leaders of 
the Organ Reform Movement in Europe. It was planned jointly by Mr. 
Flentrop, Mr. Howes and Mr. Charles Fisk, who was president of the 
Andover Organ Company. It was built in the Andover shop with the 
counsel and advice of Mr. Flentrop. Some of the pipes were made 
in Andover, two sets came from the Rieger factory in Austria, two sets 
from Muhleisen in Strasbourg, and the others were made by Jacques 
Stinkens in Holland, who for some years made all of the pipes for Flentrop 
organs and now supplies pipes to all of the leading European builders. 


The organ’s tonal resources, consisting of 2,445 pipes, are disposed as 
follows: 


Hoovdwerk (Manual I1) Rugwerk (Manual I) Pedaal 
16 Bourdon 8 Holpijp 16 Subbas 
8 Prestant 8 Quintadeen 16 Lieflijk Gedekt 
8 Roerfluit 4 Prestant 8 Octaaf 
8 Fluitdous 4 Roerpijp 8 Gedektpommer 
4 Octaaf 2 2/3 Nasard 4 Superoctaaf 
4 Spitsfluit 2 Octaaf 4 Viakfluit 
2 2/3 Quint 1 3/5 Terts 2 Nachthoorn 
2 Superoctaaf 1 1/3 Quinta IV Ruispijp 
2 Blokfluit 1 Siffluit IV Mixtuur 
IV Mixtuur III Scherp 16 Fagot 
III Cymbaal 8 Krumhoorn 8 Trompet 
III Cornet 4 Schalmei 
8 Trompet 
Zymbelstern 


This disposition is similar to those of Gottfried Silbermann, but in the 
Pedal it is more like Arp Schnitger’s organs. Its resources and musical 
characteristics make it suitable for the performance of music of all periods 
and styles, but especially so for Baroque and contemporary music. 
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ARTHUR Howes, Organist of Mount Calvary Church, Head of the Organ 
Department at the Peabody Conservatory of Music, and Director of the 


Organ Institute. 
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MOUNT CALVARY CHURCH 
Organ Festival 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 16 


Arthur Howes 


oo ee Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne in D Minor 


KELLNER.......... Chorale Preludes: 
My Heart is Filled With Longing 
What God Does Is Well Done 


BUXTEHUDE....... Prelude and Fugue in G Minor 


Chorale Preludes: 
We All Believe In One God 
From God I Will Not Depart 
Now Rejoice Ye Christian Men 
In Thee Is Gladness 


Prelude and Fugue in A Minor 
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DONALD Mackey, Organist of The Church of the Messiah in Montreal, 
and Lecturer at McGill University. 
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MOUNT CALVARY CHURCH 
Organ Festival 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17 


Donald Mackey 


COUPERIN......... Offertoire sur les grands jeux 
(Messe Solennelle) 


Chorale Preludes: 


By The Waters of Babylon 
(double pedal) 
Kyrie, God the Holy Ghost (greater) 


Sonata II in C Minor 
Vivace 
Largo 
Allegro 


Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C 
ARTHUR EGERTON. . Prelude on ‘Veni Emmanuel’ 


GIAN LYMAN...... Sonata I (1956) 

Allegro ma non troppo 
Lento 
Presto 


HEALEY WILLAN.... Two preludes on plainchant melodies 


Ave Maris Stella 
Aeterna Christi Munera 
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PiET KEE, Organist at the Laurenskerk in Alkmaar,and Municipal Organist 
at Haarlem, shown at the historic Mueller organ in the Bavokerk in 
Haarlem. This famous church has enjoyed the services of a number of 
distinguished organists. Among them was Louis Robert, who became well 
known in the United States and especially in Baltimore when he left 
Haarlem to become Head of the Organ Department at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music. 
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MOUNT CALVARY CHURCH 
Organ Festival 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18 


Piet Kee 
BUXTEHUDE.......Prelude and Fugue in D 
SWEELINCK........ Balletto del Granduca 
Echo 
Voluntary VI 
eee ree Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor 
ee Prelude in D Minor Opus 65 


From Depths of Woe I Cry To Thee 
OLIVIER MESSIAEN. . The Shepherds 
HENK BADINGS. . . . Prelude and Fugue III 


Psalm 86 
Choral 
Canon 
Toccata 
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= HEINZ WUNDERLICH, Organist of the Jakobikirche in Hamburg, shown 
q with Albert Schweitzer at the Arp Schnitger organ there. 
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MOUNT CALVARY CHURCH 
Organ Festival 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19 


Heinz Wunderlich 


BUXTEHUDE........... Prelude and Fugue in E Minor 
Toccata and Fugue in F Major 


Sonata III in D Minor 
Andante 
Adagio 
Vivace 


Prelude and Fugue in E Minor 


HEINZ WUNDERLICH. . . .Sonata on a Single Theme 
Adagio-Agitato 
Recitativo 
Toccata fugata 
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a MOUNT CALVARY CHURCH 
Organ Festival 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20 


Arthur Howes 

Prelude in E flat 
Chorale Preludes: 

.. Come Reedemer of Our Race 
a O Lamb of God 
Bide With Us 

i Now Thank We All Our God 
* Fugue in E flat 
y Blessing and Dedication of the Organ 
Sarum Plainsong, Mode VIII 
2 Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire Anoint and cheer our soiled face 

:- And lighten with celestial fire. With the abundance of thy grace. 
a Thou the anointing Spirit art, Keep far our foes, give peace at home: 
- Who dost thy sev’nfold gifts Where thou art guide, no ill can 
impart. come. 
= Thy blessed unction from above Teach us to know the Father, Son, 
a Is comfort, life, and fire of love. And thee, of both, to be but One, 
an Enable with perpetual light That through the ages all along, 
= The dullness of our blinded Sight This may be our endless song: 

s Praise to thy eternal merit, 
P Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Amen. 

ui PROCESSIONAL Chorale Prelude: Come Holy Ghost............ BACH 

iP V. Our help is in the Name of the Lord. 

iy R. Who hath made heaven and earth. 


O praise God in his sanctuary: praise him in the firmament of his power. 
Praise him in his noble acts: praise him according to his excellent greatness. 
Praise him in the sound of the trumpet: praise him upon the lute and harp. 
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Praise him in the timbrels and dances: praise him upon the strings and pipe. 
Praise him upon the well-tuned cymbals: praise him upon the loud cymbals. 
Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost: 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 


Praise him in the timbrels and dances. 
Praise him upon the strings and pipe. 


The Lord be with you. 
And with thy spirit. 


Let us pray. 

O God who didst command by thy servant Moses that trumpets should 
be sounded at the offering of sacrifices in thy Name; and who didst will 
that the children of Israel should proclaim the glory of thy Name with 
trumpets also and shawms; bless, we beseech thee, this organ now dedi- 
cated to thy Holy Spirit. Grant that thy faithful people who praise thee 
on earth with spiritual songs, may be made worthy to attain to eternal 
joy in heaven. Through thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who with thee, 
in the unity of the same Holy Spirit, liveth and reigneth God, world 
without end. Amen. 


Sarum Plainsong, Mode II. 
Blessed city, heavenly Salem, Bright thy gates of pearl are shining, 
Vision dear of peace and love, They are open evermore; 
Who of living stones art builded And by virtue of His merits 
In the height of heaven above, Thither faithful souls do soar, 
And, with angel hosts encircled, Who, for Christ’s dear Name, in this 
As a bride dost earthward move. world 


Pain and tribulation bore. 
From celestial realms descending, 


Bridal glory round thee shed, Many a blow and biting sculpture 
Meet for Him Whose love espoused Polished well those stones elect, 
thee, In their places now compacted 
To thy Lord shalt thou be led; By the heavenly Architect, 
All thy streets and all thy bulwarks Who therewith hath willed for ever 
Of pure gold are fashioned. That His palace should be decked. 


Laud and honour to the Father, 

Laud and honour to the Son, 
Laud and honour to the Spirit, 

Ever Three, and ever One, 
Consubstantial, Co-eternal, 

While unending ages run. Amen. 
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Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 


O Saving Victim, opening wide 
The gate of heaven to man below, 
Our foes press on from every side, 
Thine aid supply, thy strength 
estow. 


Therefore we, before him bending, 
This great Sacrament revere; 

Types and shadows have their ending, 
For the newer rite is here; 

Faith, our outward sense befriending, 
Makes our inward vision clear. 


Mediaeval Plainsong, Mode VI 


All praise and thanks to thee ascend 
For evermore, blest One in Three; 
O grant us life that shall not end, 


n our true native land with thee. 
Amen. 


Spanish Plainsong, Mode V 


Glory let us give and blessing 
To the Father and the Son, 
Honour, thanks, and praise 
addressing, 
While eternal ages run; 
Ever too his love confessing 


Who from Both with Both is One. 
Amen. 


V. Thou gavest them bread from heaven. 
R. Containing in itself all sweetness. 


Let us pray. 


O God, who in a wonderful Sacrament has left us a Memorial of thy 
Passion; grant us, we beseech thee, so to venerate the Sacred Mysteries 
of thy Body and Blood, that we may ever perceive within ourselves the 
fruit of thy redemption; who livest and reignest ever, one God, world 
without end. Amen. 


When the priest gives benediction make the sign of the cross and say in your heart: 


Blessed, praised and adored be Our Lord, Jesus Christ, on His Throne 
of Glory, and in the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar. 


The Divine Praises. 
Repeat after the priest: 


Blessed be God. 

Blessed be His Holy Name. 

Blessed be Jesus Christ, true God and true Man. 
Blessed be the Name of Jesus. 

Blessed be His Most Sacred Heart. 

Blessed be His Most Precious Blood. 

Blessed be Jesus Christ in the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar. 
Blessed be the great Mother of God, Mary most holy, 
Blessed be her holy and immaculate Conception. 
Blessed be her glorious Assumption. 

Blessed be the Name of Mary, Virgin and Mother. 
Blessed be Saint Joseph, her most chaste spouse. 
Blessed be God in His Angels and in His Saints. 
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Antiphon: \ am the Living Bread which came down from heaven: If any 
man eat of this Bread he shall live forever. 


Psalm 117. 


O praise the Lord all ye nations: praise him, all ye peoples. For his 
merciful kindness is ever more and more toward us: and the truth of the 
Lord endureth forever. Praise the Lord. Glory be to the Father, etc. 


Repeat antiphon. 


Motets 
Ego Sum Panis Vivus 
Melody, Cologne Gesangbuch, 1623 


Ye watchers and ye holy ones, 

Bright seraphs, and thrones, 
Raise the aed strain, Alleluia! 

Cry out, dominions, princedoms, powers, 
Virtues, archangels, angels choirs, 

Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia! 


O higher than the cherubim, 
More glorious than the seraphim, 
Lead their praises, Alleluia! 
Thou bearer of the eternal Word, 
Most gracious, magnify the Lord, 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia! 


Respond, ye souls in endless rest, 
Ye patriarchs and prophets blest, 
Alleluia, Alleluia! 
Ye holy twelve, ye martyrs strong, 
All saints triumphant, raise the song 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia! 


O friends, in gladness let us sing, 
Supernal anthems echoing, 
Alleluia, Alleluia! 
To God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit, Three in One, 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia! Amen. 


